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about four hundred persons, — the first detachment of 
the grand army. Good Joseph Sturge was with them 
with his face shining like the moon, and for a moment I 
was almost overwhelmed with the salutations of friends 
from every part of England and Scotland. I can never 
forget the luxury of that precious moment. I went 
round into the baggage-room, through which the delega- 
tion passed, and there witnessed a scene which was truly 
remarkable. The French officials were buried up in the 
tide of the florid Englishmen, and disappeared from view, 
while the new guests of the metropolis mounted the 
baggage forms, and with stentorian voices " cried " off 
by piecemeal the vast pile of baggage. All the restric- 
tions of the custom-house and octroi gave way before this 
new army of invasion, and for the space of an hour the 
station seemed to have been stormed and taken posses- 
sion of by the foreigners. Here I shook hands as it were 
"by platoons" with nearly the whole delegation, and 
felt grateful to find so many hands warmed with kindly 
sentiments towards me. There were in one group, J. D. 
Carr, George Peile, Eliza Nicholson, and Henry Wigham, 
with whom I had a joyful meeting. Then dear Elnathan 
Davis came up to me with his face redolent or luminous 
with the gladness of his great heart, bringing with him 
the precious associations of " auld lang syne " in America. 
There was J. E. Syme, with his little sickly body trem- 
bling with the excitement of the occasion. John Petrie 
and his sweet daughter Margaret were there and greeted 
me with many expressions of goodwill, and Emma S. 
Matthews from Bristol and several other young spirits 
who have been first and foremost in the still movement 
of the League of Brotherhood were among the crowd. 

Slowly the first detachment was wheeled away in omni- 
buses to the different hotels. The soldiers that marched 
up and down before the entrance of the station threaded 
their monotonous way through the strangers, and seemed 
to tread timidly among the Quakeresses, and the busy 
crowd of peace men and women as if half ashamed of 
their muskets. And, in fact, the sudden avalanche " des 
Anglais " appeared to sweep away or transform every- 
thing before it, leaving nothing French but the white, 
chubby horses, apparent. Before the last of the first bat- 
talion had left the baggage room the second train ar- 
rived, and another scene ensued like the first. There 
were many persons from Scotland, even from Aberdeen. 
There were Dr. Ritchie, his two daughters, and about a 
dozen other persons from Edinburg. William Melvin 
and three or four others from Paisley, and about half a 
dozen from Glasgow were included in the Scottish dele- 
gation. Good old Samuel Darke of Worcester was 
present, and many venerable men from different parts of 
England. I remained until the very last omnibus had 
left the station, and then returned to the Bedford about 
3.30 in the morning. Such was the first chapter in the 
grand enterprise of Peace which must make 1 849 a year 
of precious remembrance to the world. A life of emo- 
tion seemed to have been crowded into that scene at the 
station. To me it was a luxury of enjoyment which I 
cannot describe. The truly affectionate and warm salu- 
tations, which I received from hundreds of the delega- 
tion were to me a rich experience of goodwill, and 
proved that my long sojourn in England had not tempered 
or diminished the first friendship of those whom I had 
met so frequently. 



The British National Peace Congress. 

The friends of peace in Great Britain held their first 
National Peace Congress in Manchester on the 22d and 
23d of June. The Congress was attended by about two 
hundred and fifty delegates, coming from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. The number of organizations 
represented — some ninety-two in all — was remarkable. 
Here is a list of them, not quite complete, given by the 
Manchester Guardian : 

The West of Scotland Peace and Arbitration Society 
(Glasgow), the National Reform Union, the Birming- 
ham Auxiliary of the Peace Society, the Dublin Peace 
Society, the Social Democratic Federation, the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, the Cobden 
Club, the Young Scots' Society, the Women's National 
Liberal Association, the Aborigines' Protection Society, 
the Humanitarian League, the Women's Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Peace Society, the Students' Representative 
Council of Manchester University, the Manchester Uni- 
versity Settlement, the International Brotherhood, the 
John Bright League (Rochdale), the Women's Coop- 
erative Guild, Manchester Christian Women's Temper- 
ance Association, and delegates from branches of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association at West 
Hartlepool, the Tyneside, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
Bristol, Tunbridge Wells, Leeds, Darlington, Plymouth 
and Oldham; the Women's Cooperative Guild, the 
Independent Labor Party, the International Arbitration 
League, the Bookbinders' and Machine Rulers' Con- 
solidated Union, the British Women's Temperance 
Association, the Bristol Free Church Council, and a 
number of Liberal and Women's Liberal Associations. 
The Society of Friends is represented by their monthly 
meetings at Manchester, Westminster, Bristol, Darling- 
ton, Hereford and Radnor, Brighouse, Kendal and Sed- 
bergh, Batley, Dorking, Nottingham and Mansfield, 
Reading, Cheshire, Derby, York, Lewes and Chichester, 
Dublin, Newcastle, Preston, Pontefract, and other 
places. 

This list makes it evident that the peace movement 
has taken a wide and deep hold of the British people, 
for among the organizations listed are many the primary 
aim of which is not the promotion of peace. 

The Congress was presided over by Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, whose fine speech, somewhat condensed, we 
give in this issue. 

The delegates were given a reception the evening 
before the Congress opened. They were welcomed to 
Manchester by Sir James Hay, a vice-president of the 
Congress, who declared that the " wild ruin " going on 
in the East had again proved false the notion that prepa- 
ration for war is the best preservative of peace. The 
welcome was responded to by T. P. Newman of Lon- 
don, who felt that the arbitration treaties already con- 
cluded gave good ground for real hopefulness. 

The Congress met on the 22d of June, in the mayor's 
parlor of the Manchester Town Hall. 

J. G. Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, moved the first resolution, declaring that 
the arbitration treaties concluded recently, though 
limited in scope, constitute an important and valuable 
step towards the establishment of juridical relations 
between nations. In his speech he declared that there 
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was much in current public policy calling for energetic pro- 
test, and felt that the doubling of British military expend- 
iture in ten years indicated a very serious state of things. 

The second resolution expressed great pleasure at the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement, which it 
characterized as the basis of a lasting peace between the 
two nations. Miss Peckover of Wisbech, Mr. Henry Lee 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Thomas 
Wright of Birmingham, J. F. Green, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace Association, and others, 
took part in the discussion on the resolution. Mr. Lee 
declared that nothing could be more satisfactory to 
commercial men than international measures for the 
preservation of peace. 

A third resolution welcomed the peaceful settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary dispute, thanked Lord Alver- 
stone for his courage and impartiality in the matter, but 
regretted that the arbitrators were not appointed under 
the conditions agreed upon by the signatories of The 
Hague Convention. The resolution, which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. B. Clark, Rev. Hirst Hollowell and 
others, also expressed the hope that a permanent treaty 
of arbitration without limitations might soon be arranged 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

The fourth resolution expressed satisfaction that the 
Hague Court is now in full working order, though it re- 
gretted the character of the decision in the Venezuela 
case as "tending to encourage resort to armed force for 
the recovery of private claims." This resolution did not 
find a dissenting voice. 

A resolution on the Russo-Japanese War, moved by 
Mr. Felix Moscheles, expressed deep regret at the san- 
guinary conflict now proceeding, and made an earnest 
appeal to His Majesty's Ministers to seize the first favor- 
able opportunity to try to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hague Convention for the offer of good offices "even 
during hostilities." The resolution, which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Darby and Mr. J. Jones of the Social 
Democratic Federation, was passed, and ordered to be 
sent to the Prime Minister and to Lord Lansdowne. 

Dr. Josiah Strong of New York, representing the 
peace workers of America, was introduced, and gave an 
address in which he strongly set forth the essential one- 
ness of the peoples of Great Britain and the United 
States. The Congress voted a resolution, moved by 
G. H. Perris and seconded by Dr. Darby, welcoming 
Dr. Strong, and expressing the hope that a large delega- 
tion from Great Britain might attend the Boston Peace 
Congress in October. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. H. R. Fox- 
Bourne, and unanimously voted, on the subject of wars 
against weaker races, etc. It condemned severely puni- 
tive expeditions and the slaughter of native races as 
both iniquitous in themselves and raising serious ob- 
stacles to the progress of real civilization. The 
Thibetan Expedition was condemned in a separate 
resolution, moved by Dr. Darby and supported by Mr. 
Martin Wood, formerly editor of the Times of India. 
The expedition and the " forward military policy " pre- 
vailing in India were condemned on Christian and 
humanitarian as well as political grounds. The British 
government was called upon to withdraw the Thibetan 
Expedition. 



Mr. J. F. Green proposed a resolution, which was 
supported by W. R. Cremer, G. B. Clark and others, 
and unanimously voted, expressing appreciation of the 
general public condemnation of the proposals for con- 
scription in England made by the Duke of Norfolk's 
commission. The proposals were declared to have no 
validity, except as part of an aggressive policy of mili- 
tary aggrandizement. 

'Sir John Macdonnell, Master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, in a short paper urged that the power of the 
British Executive to make war should be limited, by 
putting the matter under the more immediate control of 
Parliament. A resolution to this effect was voted, 
though Mr. Courteney expressed the fear that to depend 
upon Parliament to prevent the country from rushing 
prematurely into war might be to lean on a broken reed. 

On the second day the most important matter dealt 
with by the Congress was brought forward by Dr. 
Darby in a resolution calling for an international confer- 
ence on reduction of armaments. In supporting his 
resolution, Dr. Darby pointed out the alarming increase 
in the British expenditure on armaments in recent years, 
and the difficulty in the way of a solution of the pressing 
question. The debate was participated in by Mr. Hud- 
son of the Social Democratic Federation, Miss Ellen 
Robinson of the Peace Union, W. P. Byles, M. P., Mr. 
John W. Mather of Manchester, Mr. R. A. Milner of 
Bristol, Mr. Leonard Courtney and others. All of the 
speakers felt that the government should be urged to 
take the initiative in convoking a conference to deal 
specifically with the subject on which the Hague Confer- 
ence had been unable to take any action. The Con- 
gress voted solidly for the resolution. 

A resolution in opposition to tariff warfare was 
moved by G. H. Perris and carried by a large majority. 
A resolution favoring a federation of the various British 
peace societies and other organizations who cast their 
influence for peace was passed, though with a good deal 
of opposition, because of the impracticability of the 
scheme. 

The Congress, under the lead of Miss Ellen Robinson, 
pronounced strongly against the proposed universal 
military drill in the schools, under whatever guise, as 
fostering the military spirit, and urged the further de- 
velopment of "Boys' Life Brigades" as giving the 
advantages without the dangers of the military drill. 

A resolution was adopted calling the attention of the 
working classes to the serious evils suffered by them 
from war, and warning them "against being misled by 
a mistaken patriotism." The resolution, which was 
unanimously voted, was supported by W. R. Cremer 
and II. J. Wilson, both members of the House of 
Commons. 

The last resolution adopted by the Congress was as 
follows : 

" Whilst this Congress earnestly desires that nations 
everywhere should bind themselves by treaty obligations 
to submit all disputes to the decision of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration, it is of opinion that each nation 
should also provide by constitution that, where no such 
treaty obligations exist, the Executive shall refrain from 
any act of offensive warfare until redress for any sup- 
posed grievance has been sought by diplomatic means ; 
and (should these means fail) until the Executive has 
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laid its case before, and secured the sanction of, some 
domestic tribunal permanently organized for the dis- 
charge of such function of judgment ; and, further, that 
sanction be not given until formal declaration of war 
has been conveyed to the power concerned." 

Peace meetings and Congresses have often been 
charged with being academic and platitudinous. But 
such a charge cannot be laid to this first British National 
Congress. The outline given above is sufficient evidence 
that the Congress was from first to last practical, and 
had the courage to deal faithfully with living and press- 
ing issues. 



A Picture from Russia. 

The following graphic letter lately appeared in " Iskra," a 

Russian paper published in Geneva, Switzerland. It was 

written from near the seat of war, in the Transbaikal. 

Nowadays we hear nothing but war news; all the 
papers are full of it, but this news is not always true. 
At the very beginning of the mobilization of the troops, 
we read : " The Cossacks are extremely enthusiastic, and 
are inflamed with desire for revenge upon the treach- 
erous enemy. The military spirit and patriotism of the 
population are running high," etc. 

There is very little truth in all this. All the troops 
that have gone to the front have passed before my eyes. 
I had a chance to talk with many of the soldiers, and I 
have never heard an expression of enthusiasm, or even of 
satisfaction. 

The regulars go to the war resignedly, mechanically, 
because they are obliged to go wherever they are driven. 
The men of the reserves all look sad and grief- stricken, 
as nearly every one of them is leaving behind a wife and 
three or four children without any means of support. 
They do not approve of the war, and time and again I 
have heard them say, " We have no need of this war. 
It brings nothing but ruin. We are driven God knows 
where — and what for ? Have n't we land enough in 
Russia, that we want other people's ? And what good is 
it, since it produces almost nothing ? And to think that 
peoples are driven like sheep to take away this land ! " 
Such remarks are frequent. 

The sight of these bearded men from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight years old makes one sad. I watched the 
mustering of the reserves in Sretensk. Company after 
company passed by in a slow and disorderly way, with 
their coats hanging upon them as if upon sticks ; they 
looked like sheep coming back from pasture. In order 
to put some life into them, the sergeant gave orders to 
strike up a song. Two or three of the youngest soldiers 
began to sing, but, not being supported by others, the 
song died away. Then the sergeant ordered the drums 
to beat, but even this failed to enliven the troops, which 
continued apathetic and sad. Often I heard them swear 
in answer to the sergeant's orders. 

In this way they are drilled day after day, in full mili- 
tary equipment, weighing over forty pounds. It is hard 
to remain unmoved by their stern, sad faces. It is easy 
to see that every one of them is in deep sorrow, that 
their thoughts are far away with their homes and 
families. 



Once I came to the station to meet the military train, 
accompanied by a small boy. A soldier, about thirty- 
five years old, stopped as he passed, and stared at the 
boy as tenderly as if he had been his own son. I could 
see tears in his eyes. " What is the matter ? Did you 
leave a little boy like this at home ? " He sighed, and 
made a hopeless gesture. " Yes, I have a four-year-old 
boy, just like him, a fine little fellow ! " There was so 
much grief and despair in his sigh that it touched my 
heart. Enthusiasm! This is what the official papers 
call " the enthusiasm of the Russian people " ! 

The Transbaikal Cossacks show just as much zeal to 
go to the front. They are actually groaning under their 
burdens. " We have not yet recovered from the last 
mobilization, and here we are called out again ! " The 
Cossacks have to come provided with almost everything 
at their own expense from their uniforms and horses to 
their sabres. The government furnishes only the riffes 
and ammunition. In compensation, they enjoy certain 
privileges in regard to the use of land and forest in time 
of peace. 

The way in which the troops are transported would 
alone be enough to kill the most ardent enthusiasm, had 
there been any. All the soldiers, regulars as well as re- 
serves, are carried in cars accommodating ordinarily forty 
men, or eight horses. The cars are provided with iron 
stoves, and with bunks along the walls, covered with 
boards and felt, the latter, however, not used in all the 
cars. The door occupies almost a third of the length of 
the car, and when it is opened it lets out all the heat. 
It is terribly cold, especially on the floor, as the wind 
blows everywhere. It is not bad now, but in February 
the temperature often fell to thirty and thirty-five de- 
grees below zero. The cars are crowded, suffocating 
and dirty. Wash bowls and all other sanitary accom- 
modations are wholly lacking, the soldiers attending to 
their needs at the stations. The cars have no steps, and 
to get in or out one must jump or climb four or five feet. 
Under such conditions they have to travel for six weeks. 

While the Red Cross is appealing to the public for 
overcoats, felt coats, gloves, etc., the soldiers are com- 
pelled to sell their own things for almost nothing. "At 
Sretensk the men of the reserves receive their uniforms, 
and they cannot carry their own clothes with them any 
further. Since the government has not arranged for 
sending their bundles of clothing back free to their homes, 
the soldiers, who in many cases took with them the last 
overcoat which had been in common use by the whole 
family, sell them for a trifle, or are obliged to throw 
them away. 

The reserves waiting to be sent to the front receive 
food only once a day. It consists of some kind of soup 
made of water, flour, peas and a very little meat. Many 
soldiers complain that while they were in Western Siberia, 
where living is exceedingly cheap, they were fed by the 
government, but as soon as they passed Irkutsk they 
were given money for their living expenses, an amount 
which did not correspond to the prevailing prices. The 
soldiers are aware that while they get perhaps hardly 
one-tenth of what is appropriated for them, their superiors 
are eating and drinking of the best at their expense. 



